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O  parents  looking  for  a  school  where  their  daughters  may  have  good  care 
and  instruction,  together  with  the  privileges  of  a  pleasant  home,  in  a 
healthful  location,  Howard  Seminary  offers  advantages  worthy  of 
attention.  The  buildings,  the  corps  of  efficient  and  progressive  teachers,  the 
spirit  of  work  and  earnestness  manifested  by  the  pupils  and  especially  the 
pleasant  family  life,  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness,  are  such  as  to 
commend  the  school  to  parents. 

"bocation. 

The  Seminary  has  a  decided  advantage  in  its  location.  It  is  in  a  quiet 
country  town,  with  nothing  in  its  surroundings  to  divert  the  attention  of 
students  from  their  regular  duties.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but  an  hour's  ride 
from  Boston,  whose  advantages  and  attractions  are,  therefore,  sufficiently 
near  for  reasonable  enjoyment,  and  yet  so  remote  as  to  prevent  their  occu- 
pying too  much  thought  and  time  It  is  a  select  spot  for  young  people  to 
study  in,  where  nature  ever  comes  to  the  aid  of  good  books  and  teachers  with 
her  invigorating,  educating  influences,  Boston,  with  its  treasures  of  art,  with 
its  literary,  social  and  musical  attractions  is  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the 
Seminary,  yet  too  remote  to  divert  its  students  from  their  legitimate  work. 
The  country  has~nlwnys  spero£44be  mestfavorable  place  for  a  school,  where 
—  through  wood  and  field,  in  sunshine  and  bracing  air  — 


West  Bridgewater  is  a  quiet  rural  town,  abounding  in  traditions  and  histor- 
ical, associations^  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  interior  towns  of  the  Old  Colony  " 
of  Plymouth.  The  territory  of  OluTDi idgi ,,  alei^  wab  pui  iha^ud-  from  the 
Indians  in  1649.  es  Standish,  the  famouo  captain,  and(Massasoitj^lje^a±tk- 
fet  sachem)  conducted  the  negotiations?]  ^The  minimi  pm  rh  virjembraccdi^  ^  ^ 

the  territory  now  belonging  to  the  tlourinhir^g  city  of  ^rod^on^uij^ie  towns. of  x*  / 

Bridgewater.  **lt  incit  the  ri'-'ors  6even  cfeats,  nine     >  v 


East,  West,  and  South  Bridgewater.  ^  It  root  the  f> 

hatchets,  eight  hoes,  twenty  knives,  five  moose  skins  and  ten  and  one-half  t 
yards  of  cotton  cloth,  the  whole  not  exceeding  twenty^-five  dollars  in  value.  \, 
West  Bridgewater  was  the  territory  first  settled, aand(wns  nrigirnlly  the 

r^ntr-il  porf  r>f  th,.  tnnm        If  rMtnin^  miirh  nf   \t<    primitive   quigt  and  1^-mty, 

has  the  finest  farming  land  in  Plymouth  Co.,  and  can  boast  of  houses  more 

than— two  hundred  years  oliVwhich  are  still  in  good  ropairjt  many  descend- 
ants of  original  settlers  still  reside  here.    It  has  been  the  birth-place  and  home         .  ^ 
of  eminent  men^    The  Mortons,  the  Washburns,  the  Ameses,  the  Bryants,  VftrtfY"~ 
nrr  n         frvr  nf  thr  nntrd  fn  milini  from  Writ  Rriil^rvrntrr  vrhr  mi  Jit  br  mrn- 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  speaking  of  this  home  of  his  ancestors,  says- 

' '  The  plant  they  set  —  a  little  vine — 

Hath  stretched  its  boughs  afar, 
To  distant  hills  and  streams  that  shine 


West  .Bridsewater  is  on  the  Old  Colony  railijoadf   /  The  station  at 


Satucket  is  about  a  mile  from  the  Seminary 


Boston  and  Fall  Riverrtwenty-five  miles  from  eachn 
Brid^ewater,  within  five  minutes  walk  of  the  St 

the  Old  Colony.     Numu'oiu  train:*  leave  daily  for 


branch 


and  exactly  midway  between 
station  at  West 
the  Easton 
ooton  via 


arriving  at  Parle  Square  otation  ;  or  via  Brockton  on  the 
ao  do  aloo  the  traina  fro.m  Satucket,  p.t  the  Kn^oland 

daily.     The'  Seminary  io  very  acceooiblc^and 


other  road,  arriviiv, 

~<*y  ^  ~  Street  otation.  Maffy7i4u^^^  with  Wort  Bn^vafcr 

y^^/u^lnnr^  n^  *npop  Bn°t"n  stations  daily.     The  Seminary  io  very  acceooib 

'easily  reached  from  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Old  Colony  system. 


stantial  manner.  It  contains  all  the  rooms  necessary  for  a  Semi- 
nary of  high  grade  :  a  large  and  handsome  hall,  a  study  for  the  pupils,  several 
large  recitation  rooms,  a  gymnasium,  laboratory,  library,  art  rooms,  music 
rooms,  offices  for  Trustees  and  Principal  ;  also  a  large  room  with  tiled  floor 
used  by  the  girls  for  tennis  and  other  sports  during  the  winter  season.  This 
building  is  finished  throughout  in  hard  wood,  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
heated  by  steam,  by  means  of  both  direct  and  indirect  radiation,  and  has 
water  carried  to  each  of  the  three  stories.  The  study  is  a  large,  cheerful  and 
sunny  room,  furnished  with  comfortable  seats  and  desks.  No  recitations  are 
conducted  in  it,  but  a  teacher  is  always  in  charge.  Here  during  the  morning 
and  a  part  of  the  afternoon,  the  girls,  unless  in  the  class-room,  are  engaged 


ijyThe  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  con- 
v^^Sveniences  for  individual  work.4£-An  experienced  teacher,  thoroughly  fitted  for 
%*»  /the-Jepn  tmi'n^nfeaagaa&Jh^s  chflxgoyand  is  very  successful  in  developing  an 
enthusiastic  interest  in  thefcstudies  W  the  department,  ouch  an  only  the  prcictL  . 
cal  worlcbf ^laboratory  can  arouse,  j^**-  c^C*^,  ^-^vt^^ 

The  GynasHjnr-4g  supplied  with^fe^fml^m  apparatus  of  Dr.  Sargent. 
The  Ling  or  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  has  been  taught  here  for  the  past 
two  years  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Instruction  hag  hut  mi  givi^n  by  a 
-pupil  of  Dr.  Encbuoko  from  the  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

An  Art  Room,  specially  fitted  and  furnished  for  this  branch  of  study,  a 
Music  Room  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  various  kyge  and  well  lighted  class 
rooms,  afford  the  Seminary  excellent  facilities  for  ite  various  departments  of 
instruction. 

Howard  Seminary,  although  a  private  school  for  girls,  has  the  special  ad- 
vantage over  the  ordinary  private  school  of  an  endowment,  and  a  Board  of 
Trustees  to  care  for  its  interests.  Its  buildings  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the 
best  public  schools,  while  it  is  at  liberty  to  arrange  i^courses  of  study  and -id- 
adopt  such  methods  of  instruction  and  government  as  are  best  adapted  to  the 
interests  of  its  patrons.  The  rigid  requirements  made  by  the  laws  governing 
public  schools  are  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  in  a  private  institution. 
More  attention  can  be  paid  to  individual^,  and  to  thoir  personal  needs,  than  is 


possible  in  public  schools,  which  necessarily  deal  with  classes,  and  con- 
sider rather  the  progress  and  advancement  of  the  whole. 

Private  Schools  are  a  necessity.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  excellence 
-of^public  schools,  they  cannot  do  the  kind  of  work  which  is  the  special  pro- 
\'ince^of4heformer.  Parents  often  see  their  daughters  forming  companion- 
ships and  acquiring  habits  which  they  know  to  be  undesirable,  but  the  claims 
of  business  and  home  cares,  prevent  the  necessary  oversight  and  guidance.  — 
^—  The  excitements  of  society,  and  the  interruptions  of  home  life,  often  divert 
the  mind  from  study,  and  deprive  the  pupil  of  time  needed  for  study  and  for 
rest.  The  pressure  of  large  classes,  the  anxiety  about  promotion,  and  the  f 
fear  of  failure  and  disgrace  are  often  too  great  a  strain,  and  prevent  many  a 

young  girl  from  doing  herself  justice.  

~P  \A/hotm,^  hn  th,i  rnnr.n,  it  jr,  n  f n rt  ^4*4-  ^  girl's  highest  interests 
citen  demand  that  she  should  for  a  time  attend  some  private  school  and  the 
question  is,  "Where  shall  she  go?  " 

A  school  must  be  sought  where  she  mayjiave  about  her  the  highest  in- 
centives to  improvement,  not(alonejof  the  mind,  but  of  the  judgment,  the 
character,  the  taste,  and  the  manners,  as  well.  '*A  very  small  family  school 
will  deprive  her  of  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  a  Seminary  offers,— 
the  companionship  of  bright  intelligent  girls,  coming  from  good  homes  and 
from  widely  different  sections  of  the  country. 


The  daily  life  in  this  building  is  not  that  of  a  dormitory  or  boarding  house, 
but  is  like  that  of  a  private  family.  The  teachers  here  are  not  on  the  plat- 
form ;  freedom  of  intercourse,  while  not  supplanting  proper  respect  for 
authority,  is  more  favorable  to  an  interchange  of  thought  and  to  the  develop- 
ment ot  character  than  the  formal  relations  of  the  class  room.  fit  gives  the 
teachers  an  opportunity  for  exerting  a  stronger  and  more  positive  influence 
than  is  possible  in  their  official  capacity  as  instructors.    The  companionship 


too,  of  bright  and  intelligent  girls,  coming  from  homes  of  refinement  and  from 
widely  different  sections  of  the  country,  is  stimulating,  tends  to  broaden 
thought,  and  gives  many  of  the  advantages  of  society  and  travel.  J 


In  a  school  like  Howard  Seminary  the  teachers  meet  problems  more 
difficult  of  solution  than  most  purely  educational  questions.  They  are  not 
such  as  come  up  for  discussion  in  educational  conventions.  All  teachers 
must  meet  the  question,  how  to  reach  the  best  results  with  the  least 
friction^and  wastepf  energy  ;  but  the  teachers  in  a  school  like  the  Seminary 
"must  atee-conside^rtrcrus  much  more  difficult  question  ^  How  can  school  life  be 
made  pleasant  ana  enjoyable  and  at  the  same  time  a  love  of  study  and  a 
desire  for  improvement  be  aroused  and  sustained?  A  cheerful  and  contented 
spirit  is  important,  but  it  cannot  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  progress  in 
intellectual  culture.  In  a  public  school  the  teachers  can  enforce  their  claims 
for  work  as  strongly  as  they  please,  knowing  that  their  parents  will  care  for 


■ft  The 

diplomas 
:o  take 


ollege  Preparatory  and  theJ^mmary/Course  are  those  for  w  hich 
re  given.  The  Semina^ycourse  is  designed  for  those  who  wish 
a  good  general  course  without  subsequent  study  at  college.  It 
includes  many  of  the^studies  found  in  the  usual  college  curriculum  and 
<zives  excellent  oppwtunities  for  the  study  of  history,  literature,  French, 
German,  art^^i^Tl  government  and  science.  The  work  in  mathematics  is  similar 
to  that  o^me  College  Preparatory  Course  though  somewhat  more  extended. 


The  studies  are  arranged  to  follow  each  other  in  a  natural  order.  Studies 
may  be  selected  from  either  course  by  those  who  cannot  take  the  full 
curriculum. 

The  op^orjtun4ty  for  the  study  of  music  is  most  excellent.  Vocal  and 
instrumental  music  receive  special  attention  and  are  under  the  direction  of 
a  thoroughly  competent  and  experienced  teacher.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  the  history  of  music  and  to  works  of  the  different  masters.  Thio 
department  vj  moot  nuccoDiifuI.  Music  can  be  taken  by  itself  or  in  con- 
nection with  either  course  of  study,  by  lengthening  the  time. 

Painting  and  advanced  work  in  Hmw'na  rnn  br  nlmlii  il  pii  "Hi  1y  with  an 
excellent  Leadiei ".    No  charge  is  made  for  elementary  work  in  drawing. 

For  the  Cource&i  of  Study  a^eTTor  special  information,  application  may 

be  made  to 

HORACE  M.  WILLHRD,  Principal. 

West  Bridgevv)ater,  Mass. 


G£pen/§>e<3>   for  tfte  ^eftoo?  <^/ear. 


Expenses.    Tuition,  Board  and  Washing  (sixteen  plain  pieces), 


furnished  room,  steam  and  gas 

$350.00 

<f 

/  tr  f 

Music  (vocal  or  piano,  two  lessons  per  week) 

75.00 

Class  Lessons  (classes  of  two),  two  lessons 

60.00 

fr  * 

Class  Lessons  in  General  Musical  Instruction 

5.00 

Use  of  Piano  (two  hours  daily)  .... 

15.00 

Z  0. 

Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting 

45.00 

Elocution  (two  lessons  per  week)  special  teacher 

30.00 

Special  terms  made  for  special  students  in  the  Laboratory. 
Special  rates  to  daughters  of  clergymen. 


Acftoof   (iafealar  dS^d-^S. 


1891.  September  22d,  Tuesday,  Fall  Term  opens. 
December  i2tb,  Saturday,  Fall  Term  closes. 

1891-92.    December  13th  — January  4th,  Christmas  Holidays. 

1892.  January  5th,  Tuesday,  Winter  Term  opens. 
March  26th,  Saturday,  Winter  Term  closes. 
March  27th  —  April  nth,  Spring  Vacation. 
April  12th,  Tuesday,  Summer  Term  opens. 
June  17th,  Friday,  Summer  Term  closes. 
Summer  Vacation  fourteen  weeks. 


